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Lapland pipe, constructed from the entire 
antler of a reindeer, decorated with carved 
and painted designs. On exhibit at Carnegie 
Museum. 
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The Economy of Lapland | 
Approximately 1600-1800 A.D. / 07 


For many generations the most important single commodity of Lapland was 
the reindeer. Often raised in herds, their fur and hides were used in trade and PITT 
for clothing; their flesh was the principal item of the Laplander’s diet; their 
horns were carved into crude tools and utensils—or used to make pipes, as 


shown here. — 
Little trade or agriculture were carried on in this most northern part of the from 
Scandinavian peninsula. This is readily explained by Lapland’s climate—long, and 
fierce winters with no days—brief summers with no nights. ok 
To maintain the barest kind of existence occupied most of the energies of | tute, 
the Laplanders. There was little incentive to try to develop any kind of civiliza- J 
tion or commercial life. Thus, most trade was carried on by barter, the method 26 
of a primitive people. art, 
Only when expanding trade and commerce give a people incentive to wi 
improve their civilization and economic status, do money and modern banking he 
practices arise. In fact, the degree to which they have developed serves as an Carn 
indicator of the financial and economic progress of any particular nation. | t's: 
Bode 
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Angel by Nicola Ingaldi, 1780, one 
of the exquisitely modeled figures 
from the presepio (Italian for créche) 
and teeming Neapolitan street scene 
in miniature that may be seen in 
Sculpture Court at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, beginning December 13. 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 

Promising to be a highlight of Christmas in Pittsburgh 
this year, a presepe from Naples, (eighteenth and first halt 
of nineteenth centuries) is being installed in the Hall 
of Sculpture to open December 13. The setting is nearly 
twenty feet long and includes some ninety figures in ad- 
dition to the Holy Family. (See opposite page.) 


TOY THEATERS 

Twenty-four nineteenth-century toy theaters created 
by Alfred Lunt and given by him to the Museum of the 
City of New York are now lent for display from De- 
cember 11 to January 5, sponsored by the Junior Council 
of the Women’s Committee of the Department of Fine 
Arts. 


TWO CONTEMPORARY ITALIANS 

Alberto Burri, one of the outstanding Italian artists, 
is represented by 39 paintings, and Giuseppe Ajmone, one 
of the young, promising Italians, by 27 paintings, in the 
pair of one-man shows continuing through December 29. 


THE LITTLE MASTERS 

Sixteenth-century prints by the German “‘little masters”’ 
continue through December 29. 

Etchings by James Abbott McNeill Whistler (1834- 
1903) from the Carnegie Institute collection may be seen 
December 30 through February 16. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Paintings and drawings by Elizabeth Voelker, native 
Pittsburgher and member of the Associated Artists and 
the Abstract Group, will continue this series of one-man 
shows, December 8 through January 5. Miss Voelker has 
exhibited paintings in Cincinnati and San Francisco. 


HOBBY CLASSES 

Adult hobby classes close December 14 and resume for 
the new term on January 13. Registration will be taken 
at the Education office January 6 through 10, daytime 
and evening; January 11 until 4:00 p.m. The term will run 
twelve weeks. Registration fee with discount for Car- 
negie Institute Society members. Folder listing the hobby 
classes is available on request. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

Black basalt Wedgwood lent from the collection of 
Mrs. Alexander C. Speyer, of Pittsburgh, continues on 
exhibition through December 22. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

December 9, 10—SoutH FROM ZANZIBAR 
Clifford J. Kamen pictures a journey from the storied 

Isle of Zanzibar into central Africa. You will be thrilled 

by great game herds, mysterious ancient ruins, mighty 

waterfalls, and the primitive native life of East Africa. 

January 6,7—Canava, Coast To Coast 
The series of illustrated travel lectures will resume 

after the holidays with appearance of Julian Gromer. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell’s recitals on the great organ of 
Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock this month will feature Christmas music. The 
recitals are being broadcast by station WLOA and are 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

The twenty-first ‘‘United We Sing’’ Christmas Carol 
Festival will take place in Carnegie Music Hall on Sun- 
day, December 15, at 2:30 and 4:30 p.m., with a dress re- 
hearsal on December 8 at 4:00 p.m. (page 332) 


GREINER DOLLS 

Eight dolls manufactured by Ludwig Greiner, of Phila- 
delphia, c. 1858, now displayed on the balcony of Dino- 
saur Hall, are lent by the Pittsburgh Doll Club. 


UNION TRUST WINDOW EXHIBITS 

The second year of monthly exhibits in a Grant-Street 
window of the Union Trust Building concludes with Tue 
Turee Wisk Men. 

Each exhibit in turn moves for a month to the Museum 
front corridor. This month it is CRown1nc Grory (horns 
and antlers), and previous displays have been WesTERN 
SawarA Pioneers (Moroccan camel gear and water 
bottle); Dairy Breap (corn and metates); INVERTEBRATE 
Fossits; Mots or Butrerriy?; AGATES; AMERICAN INDIAN 
Potrrery FROM Latin America; Homes ror ANIMALS; 
Wortp's Mosr Famous ‘‘Pony’’ (Rosetta Stone); Beauty 
FROM THE EARTH. 


STORY HOUR AND MOVING PICTURES 

Preschool story hour at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, December 
10, with Katherine Crumrine talking to the mothers on 
‘Books for Christmas Giving.” 

Regular story hour (5 to 12 years) is held each Satur- 
day at 2:15 o'clock. 

Moving pictures on nature, travel, and health topics, 
with cartoons, shown in Lecture Hall at 2:50 p.m., 
Saturdays, December 7 and 14, then resume January 4. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVENT 


THE HOLY FAMILY 


Nativity group in the Neapolitan presepe: 


HE S.S. Augustus left Naples, Italy, on 
July 10 and docked July 20 at New York. 
In her cargo she had carried two wooden 
boxes of unusual size. Indeed, so large were 
they that the Railway Express needed a five- 
man instead of the usual two-man crew to 
unload them a few weeks later at our door. 
Huge and solid as these boxes were, they 
did not contain antique marbles, but statuary 
of another and most delicate kind. And, as if 
to add to the paradox, the shipment that ar- 
rived here on a rich, hot, summer day was, in 
reality, a Christmas present. 





the Infant Jesus by 
Raffaele Ingaldi, c. 1810; Mary and Joseph by S. Franco, c. 1780. 
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For several years we had been hoping 
someday to own one of the delightful 
Neapolitan Christmas créches, or Na- 
tivity scenes, known in their homeland 
as a presepe, or presepio. A fondly cher- 
ished wish has now come true and, let it 
be said, in a manner beyond expectation. 

The generous-hearted donors are Mr. 
and Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff, of 
Sewickley. By presenting this créche to 
the Department of Fine Arts of Carnegie 
Institute, they have made a lovely gift 
to all the people of Pittsburgh. Inas- 
much as the créche—or presepe—has now 
entered the section of the Decorative 
Arts, the Curator has been given the 
privilege of expressing publicly deep- 
felt thanks to our benefactors. 

A créche, from the low Latin cripia, 
or crib, can be summed up as a small 
edifice representing the stable of Bethle- 
hem, and the scenes that followed the 
birth of Christ. Direct Biblical references 
are those in the gospels of St. Luke 
(2:1-7, 8-20) for the birth of Jesus, the 
annunciation to and adoration of the 
Shepherds; and of St. Matthew, (1:18-25, 
2:1-12), for the birth of Jesus and the journey 
of the Three Magi. The familiar scene of the 
adoring ox and ass stems from Isaiah (1:3), 
‘The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his 
master’s crib.” 

These are the main themes. Without dwell- 
ing on their development over the centuries 
in literature, pictorial art, or in liturgical 
plays, let us point out that in a presepe such 
as ours, the side scenes illustrating happy 
daily life are a striking feature. In their popu- 
lar vein they add to what is told in the 
Bible and, drawing the spectator into their 





orbit, they create 
the illusion of direct 
participation in the 
great events. 

The presepe was 
acquired from Com- 
mendatore Eugenio 
Catello, of Naples. 
The cult of the pre- 
sepe, said to repre- 
sent a collection of 
the best sculpture by Neapolitan artists of 
the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
century, had been held firmly by his distin- 
guished family for three generations. As he is 
owner of an important museum of Neapolitan 
presepial art, we were indeed fortunate to 
have procured ours from him. 

At the beginning of our negotiations Sig- 
nor Catello had sent us a photograph of a 
presepe exhibited by him at the Church of 
San Marco in Rome. Attracted by its archi- 
tectural elements, we later asked for these, 
but met with reluctance on his part. ‘Some 
of them I made when I was young,”’ he wrote, 
‘‘and now I shall not do them again.’’ Yet, 
in the end, he gallantly ceded. When we re- 
ceived the models of a Roman temple with its 
romantic charm and of the houses with their 
rustic flavor, we were doubly grateful, for we 
realized we would not have been able to pro- 
duce their equals. 

Our presepe numbers about sixty-five human 
and thirty animal figures, close to one hun- 
dred accessories, and many three-dimensional 
architectural elements. Commendatore Ca- 
tello, whose authority is universally 
esteemed, ascribes the figures to about fifteen 
well-known artists. They are all polychrome, 
some of terra cotta. The great majority, how- 
ever, have faces, hands, and feet carved in 
wood. The rest of the bodies, of rope and 
woven material, is hidden by costumes, ex- 
quisitely fashioned to the minutest detail. 






































HEAD OF ANGEL 
By Lorenzo Mosca, c. 1770 
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The fact that they were made by various 
hands, from c. 1720 to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, adds not only to the vi- 
tality but, in a sense, to the authenticity of a 
presepe such as ours. For it was, and still is, 
the custom, depending on means and fancy 
of the owner, to enrich a presepe from time to 
time by additional objects. Though by dif- 
ferent artists and the product of distinct 
stylistic periods, there is a spirit of unity 
ruling over this diversified gathering. One 
can discern a definite tradition, and there 
hovers, too, a characteristic naturalism over 
this charming small world. 

But the common denominator is, perhaps, 
of another nature. It seems that all-pervading 
harmonies are emanating from these charming 
groups and form them, as it were, into a 
world of their own. Defying the “‘realist,”’ 
who insists that life is grim and cold, they 
seem to proclaim that, with good will, life 
can attain a state of bliss and cheer, on Christ- 
mas and on other days. 

There are elements of both bucolic and 
urban charm in a Neapolitan presepe. Goethe 
visited Naples on his travels in Italy in 1787. 
We find confirmed what he termed “‘the ex- 
uberant gladness which here and everywhere 
salutes your eyes.’’ Here everyone is gay and 
active, none is apathetic. Our eyes wander 
from men and women in their finery, to smil- 
ing, sturdy folk offering their wares. Looking 
at the stalls and these numerous food vendors, 
the Naples that Goethe saw seems to rise 
before us: ‘“There is no season of the year 
when you are not surrounded by edibles, and 
the Neapolitan desires not only the pleasure 
of eating, but also the gratification of his eye.” 

Essays on particular historical or artistic 





Mr. Weissberger is curator of decorative arts. He 
writes of a new acquisition at Carnegie Institute to be 
enjoyed by the people of Pittsburgh during the holiday 
season. There is almost no other material of such wealth 
similar to this presepe in this country. 
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aspects are intended to appear in the future in 
CarNeGIE MaGazinE. In these lines we merely 
announce and introduce this delightful ac- 
quisition. We take the opportunity to express 
our gratitude not only to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyckoff but, in addition, to Signor Catello for 
untiring cooperation, to Dr. Rudolf Berliner, 
the great authority on the art of the créche, 
and, for assistance, to Egon von Schacky, of 
Florence. Acknowledgment is also due Ottmar 
von Fuehrer, of Carnegie Museum, who 
helped immeasurably, not only with his di- 
rectives in the complicated task of setting and 
installation, but also by painting the back- 
ground. 

The créche will be on view from December 
13 to January 12 on the ground floor of Sculp- 
ture Hall. The plan is to exhibit it yearly at 
this season and thus, with this entrancing 
festival at Carnegie Institute, to contribute 
to the feasts that are so dear to everyone. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST 


Christmas Carol Festival 


IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


* 
FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


Sunday, December 15 


2:30 and 4:30 P.M. 
(The later program broadcast by WDUQ) 


x 


20 local heritage choirs of 600 singers 
in brilliant costumes of many nations 
Also 100 participants in the Pageant of the Trees 


MARSHALL BIDWELL, Director 
Mrs. SAMUEL ELy E.tiot, Coordinator 


Austrian German Latin Portuguese Slovenian 
Bulgarian Greek Lithuanian Russian Spanish 
Chinese Irish Magyar Scottish Syrian 
Croatian Italian Negro Serbian Ukrainian 
French Japanese Polish Slovak Welsh 








TURKISH BAND FROM THE NEAPOLITAN STREET SCENE 
Artists: Polidoro, Marino, Ingaldi, 1780-1810 
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ie the latter years of the nineteenth century 
it was a sporting custom to go out into 
the fields during Christmas week and shoot 
to death as many birds as possible, especially 
‘‘vermin’’ hawks and crows. This pastime 
was called the Christmas Hunt. 

To offset this heartless slaughter of birds, 
Frank Chapman, noted ornithologist with 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, organized the Audubon Christ- 
mas Bird Census or Count in 1899. Its purpose 
was to observe and accurately name as many 
species of birds as possible in one day during 
the Christmas holidays, more as a wintertime 
outdoor amusement than as a serious bird 
census-taking preject. The first count took 
place in 1900, when 27 observers in Brooklyn 
reported 25 species. Through the years this 
wintertime bird-counting has developed into 
an annual event and has become a great 
stimulus in the popularization of bird- 
watching as well as in bird protection 
throughout the United States and in many 
places in Canada. 

Here in western Pennsylvania, the annual 
Christmas Bird Count ranges between 25 and 
50 species, out of the approximately 310 
known in the area. According to the fifth 
revised edition of the Check-List of North 
American Birds issued this year by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, there are 
about 650 species in the country, and of these, 
as many as 530 have been spotted in a winter- 
time Christmas Bird Count. 

Many bird-watchers keep their own list of 
birds seen daily, weekly, or occasionally, 
wherever they happen to be, or of birds of 
some specific locality. Such records are often 
reported in local bird society bulletins or in 
the Audubon Field Notes. Also, bird-banding, 





THE AUDUBON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 


STANLEY CRAWFORD 


a harmless method of marking birds by plac- 
ing a small marked metal band about one 
leg, is done by many bird-watchers under 
issuance of a federal license. The band of any 
bird shot or found dead is returned to the 
Patuxent Research Refuge at Laurel, Mary- 
land, where all records of birds banded are 
kept. All such records aid in migration re- 
search and in the study of the permanent and 
changing bird populations. 

In learning to observe birds with binoculars 
one becomes acquainted with their identify- 
ing features, their many forms and sizes, and 
the array of lovely colors and color-combina- 
tion patterns of their plumage, often with 
irridescence. All these features can be com- 
pared with color illustrations in bird field 
guides, and in this way one “‘knows’’ more 
and more birds by their common names. Thus 
develops a friendship for birds, as well as 
many a delightful personal friendship with 
other bird-watchers. 

The casual and the enthusiastic bird- 
observer often becomes a member of a local 
Audubon, Bird, Nature, or Ornithological 
Society, the members of which refer to them- 
selves as ‘‘bird-lovers,’’ or ‘‘bird-watchers.”’ 
Perhaps some criticize the first appellation as 
signifying a soft brain as well as a soft heart, 
but nevertheless both terms are forthright, 
accurate, and proudly held. Bird-watchers 
love birds indeed and will do much to supply 
them with feeding plants and stations, and 
protection from harm. 

The Audubon Society of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, with headquarters at Carnegie Mu- 


Dr. Crawford, a practicing physician, is president of 
the Aubudon Society of Western Pennsylvania. He is 
also president of the Sweadner Entomological Society. 
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seum, was organized in 1916. It has over four 
hundred members, who welcome to mem- 
bership anyone interested in birds. This So- 
ciety advocates the protection of all birds and 
wildlife as well as the conservation of perti- 
nent resources. 

It is a thrilling joy to identify birds by 
their melodious call notes and songs ex- 
pressed so rapidly and beautifully, often in 
multiple tones, especially during the nuptial 
season when the males stake out their do- 
main as a feeding area in anticipation of 
mating and family, much like a farmer and 
his farm. 

Each species of bird builds a specific type of 
nest, in which eggs typical of the species are 
deposited and incubated. Thus finding and 
recognizing nests becomes part of the joy of 
knowing birds. 

To make the Annual Audubon Christmas 
Bird Count, bird-watchers venture out in the 
wintry cold on a scheduled day of the Christ- 
mas week. This year it will be December 29. 
An area within a fifteen-mile-wide circle 
around a certain point is selected, and in this 
the watchers spend as much time as possible 
between dawn and dusk, spotting as many 
different species of birds as they can. The 
same circled area is used each year. Usually 
from five to seventy-five observers fan out in 
all directions, covering as much of the area 
as they can and keeping an estimate of the 
number of miles walked. The different kinds 
of terrain and approximate percentage of each 
kind traversed is noted. The weather, tem- 
perature, wind direction and velocity, as well 
as time spent in the field, and names of all 
persons taking part are recorded. Then the 
species of birds, number of birds, miles 
walked, and number of participants are 
totaled and reported. The automobile is being 
used more and more. 

A ‘maximum count”’ is the highest number 
of a species observed over the country. A 


““first’’ is when a new and previously unre- 
corded species is observed. A ‘‘vagrant,”’ 
““stray,’’ or “‘erratic visitor’ is a bird well off 
its normal course but observed in a counting 
area. Hurricanes often carry oceanic birds in- 
land. (Last spring a Frigate or Man-O’-War 
Bird, whose habitat is the Caribbean Sea, 
was shot near New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania.) An “‘invasion’’ or “‘irruption’’ is 
when an unusually large number of birds of 
the same species is observed, such invasions 
perhaps being cyclic phenomena. For many 
years there was strong competition among 
some groups to exceed a count of 100 species, 
but of recent years this number is passed in 
many places. 


The report of the 1956 Christmas Bird 
Count of the Audubon Society of Western 
Pennsylvania was published in Audubon 
Field Notes (2:110 April 1957) and reads as 
follows: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Frick Park, Ingram, Mt. Lebanon, 
North Park, Rosslyn Farms, Highland Park; marshland 
2%, brush 31%, fields 13%, deciduous woodland 43%, 
coniferous woodland 4%, water 7%) Dec. 30, 8 a.M., to 
5:45 p.m. Fair; temp. 10° to 27°, wind WSW, 14 m.p.h.; 
ground frozen, 2-4-in. snow cover. Twelve observers in 6 
parties. Total party hours, 37 (30 on foot, 7 by car), total 
party miles, 80 (35 on foot, 45 by car); Mallard, 200, 
Green-winged Teal, 1, Am. Golden Eye, 25; Cooper's 
Hawk, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 29; Horned Lark, 
7; Blue Jay, 3; Am. Crow, 16; Black-capped Chickadee, 
86; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 75; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 26; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 3; Winter Wren, 3; Carolina Wren, 4; 
Am. Robin, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Common 
Starling, 325; House Sparrow, 341; Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, 12; Cardinal, 109; Am. Goldfinch, 12; Eastern Tow- 
hee, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 234; Tree Sparrow, 45; Field 
Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 
39; Total, 37 species; about 1663 individuals. (Names of 
12 observers, including Bernard Van Cleve, - compiler.) 
(Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania.) 








WEDGWOOD BLACK BASALT WARE 


HE Department of Fine Arts is greatly in- 

debted to Mrs. Alexander Crail Speyer for 
a loan of about eighty examples from her 
superb collection of Wedgwood ware. Fol- 
lowing closely the official opening of the 
Wedgwood Museum at Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania, founded in an exemplary spirit by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Buten, of Philadelphia, it 
seems as if, with our exhibition, we wish to 
join in a special tribute to the great Josiah 
Wedgwood. 

This remarkable Englishman, descendant 
of an old family of potters, was born at 
Burslem, Staffordshire, in 1730, the thirteenth 
and youngest child of Thomas and Mary 
Wedgwood. At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to his brother Thomas, who had 
inherited the family Churchyard Works. 
After a short partnership with John Harrison 
at Stoke, he became, in 1754, junior partner 
of Thomas Whieldon, the great Staffordshire 
potter of Fenton Low. Here Josiah was to 
make his contribution by virtue of his sound 
knowledge as well as his imaginative ap- 
proach, referred to less euphemistically as 
**flights of fancy’’ by his own elder brother. 

In 1759 he rented from his uncles a small 
factory at Burslem, known as the Ivy House. 
Four years later he moved to the Brick House 
or Bell Works, so named, we are told, be- 
cause he summoned his workers by means of 
a bell, and not as was the custom, by a horn. 
The demand for his wares steadily increasing, 
he expanded and built a factory named 
Etruria, operated from 1769 to 1940, when the 
Wedgwood works transferred to Barlaston. 
Etruria still remains the home of the Wedg- 
wood Museum, known to collectors, potters, 
and historians throughout the world. 

The date of 1769 is important, too, for 
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being the first year of his partnership with 
Thomas Bentley in a firm dedicated to the 
output of ornamental ware. Bentley, a lin- 
guist and man of great culture, had charge of 
the London showrooms at Soho. Theirs was 
a wonderful association, and came to an end 
only with Bentley's death in 1780. *‘The very 
feel of your letters,’’ wrote Josiah to his 
partner, “‘even before the seal is broke cheers 
my heart and does me good... .”’ 

Josiah Wedgwood died in 1795. Undaunted 
in his early years by poverty or the amputa- 
tion of one leg, he steadily succeeded to fame 
and fortune in a lifetime passionately devoted 
to accomplishment. Among the honors be- 
stowed on him was the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society for his invention of the pyro- 
meter. 

Many kinds of wares were produced by this 
indefatigable ceramic scientist and innovator. 
It is claimed that he inaugurated the modern 
British pottery industry with his cream-color 
ware, better known as Queen’s ware from the 
tea set made in 1765 for Queen Charlotte, 
wife of George III. Much of Wedgwood’s 
popular fame rests today on his jasper ware, 
among which the type with white relief 
decoration on a blue ground still exerts un- 
diminished appeal. 

Our exhibition presents an impressive 
gathering of Wedgwood’s black basalt ware. 
This has been defined as a fine-grained, un- 
glazed, black stoneware, made by staining 
the body with manganese black; and stone- 
ware, itself, as an opaque, vitrified, hard 
body fired at a high temperature. It is so 
named because of excessive hardness, which 
renders it practically impervious to water 
without glazing. It is the connecting link 
between earthenware and porcelain. 
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BLACK BASALT WEDGWOOD FROM THE SPEYER COLLECTION 
Water and wine vases, “Sacred to Neptune and to Bacchus,” 1780-90. At center, a 


“Triton candlestick,” c. 


1785. These are after models made for Wedgwood by English 


sculptor John Flaxman (1755-1826), who won international fame for his illustrations of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Another set of the vases is in the British Museum. 


Black ware had been made earlier at Staf- 
fordshire. It is Josiah’s merit to have per- 
fected it. ‘‘In this body, the black was richer 
in hue, finer in grain, and smoother in surface 
than any which had been made before.” 
Wedgwood must have felt the thrill of tri- 
umph when, after intense experimentation, 
at the opening day of the Etruria Works, six 
black basalt vases were made to celebrate the 
occasion; they were thrown by him while 
Bentley turned the wheel. 

Wedgwood students are fortunate to have, 
for their research, primary source material 
hardly matched in a kindred field. We are 
thinking of Josiah’s entries in his “‘experi- 
ment book,’’ begun during his partnership 
with Thomas Whieldon. To these invaluable 
records should be added his preserved cor- 
respondence with Thomas Bentley. Of great 
appeal are the firm’s editions of printed sales 
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catalogues. For not only do they list hun- 
dreds of articles with descriptions, dimen- 
sions, and prices, arranged in admirably clear 
classification, but they contain, too, factual 
explanations, learned commentaries, and dis- 
courses couched in stately language. It was a 
fascinating experience to discover ever so 
many of the objects confided to us cited in the 
catalogue of 1787, lent, too, by the owner. 
The exhibition embraces a fine array rang- 
ing from ornamental to useful ware. Among 
the former we wish to point out the sumptu- 
ous wine and water vases, ‘‘sacred to Bacchus 
and Neptune,’’ and the Triton candlestick 
from models made for Josiah by the famous 
English sculptor John Flaxman (1755-1826). 
Wedgwood availed himself frequently of 
sculpture, in bas-relief and in the round, from 
both the antique and that which he com- 
missioned from outstanding contemporaries. 





The magnificent bust of the dramatist 
William Congreve as well as that of Sir Isaac 
Newton brings to mind Wedgwood’s lines 
that ‘The black basaltes, having the ap- 
pearance of antique bronze, and so nearly 
agreeing in properties with the basaltes of the 
Egyptians . . . are certainly an object of im- 
portance.”’ 

Not only in busts, recommended for the 
decoration of a gentleman's library, but also 
in smaller articles, we find the approach of 
the historian and antiquarian. From Mrs. 
Speyer’s splendid collection of portrait medal- 
lions, we show about thirty specimens. 
Among these are ‘Kings and Queens of Asia 
Minor, Greece, etc., Statesmen, Philosophers 
and Orators, Heads of illustrious Romans, 

. . and Heads of illustrious Moderns,’’ such 
such as Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, and Gar- 
rick. Made in both basalt and jasper ware, 
they were collected by the dilettanti of the 
period with the zeal of coin collectors, and 


soldtothem either ‘“‘with or without their 
cabinets.”’ 


The ‘‘useful ware’’—a prosaic reference to 


pieces of such beauty—has been grouped in 
the Treasure Room according to shape, 
namely bowls, pitchers, tea- and coffeepots. 

The vast majority of the objects date from 
about 1770 to 1795, and are impressed with 
either the mark Wedgwood or Wedgword & 
Bentley. Included in the exhibition, too, 
are appealing pieces by other potters of black 
ware: namely, Neale & Co., and Edmund 
Birch and Elijah Mayer, both of Hanley. 

In naming his famous factory Etruria, 
Wedgwood did homage to the potters of an- 
tiquity. He has been reproached, perhaps 
most vehemently by his countrymen, for fol- 
lowing too closely the ancients. In being 
under their spell, however, he was but a son 
of his times, a creative participant in the Neo- 
Classic movement. There is not only imitation 
but also originality in his work, and we be- 





The old friend was not on hand 








A successful business man appointed one of his 
closest friends to guide and help his wife and children 
in the administration of his estate. But shortly after 
his death, the friend also died. The “third party” 
who was to act as advisor was gone. 

Had he appointed Peoples First National as 
executor, he would have guarded against this un- 
foreseen situation—because trust companies continue 
year after year staffed with competent, sympathetic 
trust officers always ready to carry on their duties. 

Our Estate Planning Division will be glad to join 
with you and your attorney in arranging for compe- 
tent and intelligent administration of your estate. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 

TRUST DEPARTMENT e FOURTH AND WOOD e PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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THE ANSWER TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


MEMBERSHIP IN 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


enables the member to become a patron of the 
Museum, Department of Fine Arts, and Division 
of Education, helping to fulfill Carnegie Institute’s 
broad program of activities. You will also be giving 
urgently needed financial help to this cultural center. 


w 


Privileges for members include: 


e Admission to the Society’s color-film lecture series 
Mondays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. in Mt. Lebanon 
Auditorium, and Tuesdays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.M., 
in Carnegie Music Hall. 


@ Subscription to CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 


Special tuition privileges in joining adult hobby 
courses at the Institute. 


@ Invitations to previews of exhibitions and arinual 
Founder-Patrons Day reception. 


* 


We are advised that this contribution is a proper deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes. 


| 
{ CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY ] 
{ (To be clipped, filled in, and mailed with } 
| check to 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13) } 
{ Annual Sponsor ($1,000 and over).................... oO } 
{ Annual Sustaining Member ($100 to $1,000).... oO | 
{ Annual Contributing Member ($25 to $100)...... Oo } 
{ Annual Supporting Member ($20)...............0. Oo } 
{ Annual Associate Member ($10).............0.:000 a 
{ Note: The Associate Membership admits only } 
{ one person to the travel lecture series. All other } 
membership classifications admit two people, and 
( each member will receive an ‘individual member- | 
{ ship card. } 
{ For 
, NIN a carscss diserdasancnctnndesasuctocsadvesantnade taaeaoeatamaaataloan . 
> MMR iss asinicacatns esscanqosea ctsuaets acodboss ame shusaocsmencn tines } 
( ) 
ae res emote me nen TS 
{ | 
{ Gift card to be sent in name of 
I isc: Fs ssick naniens cs SiupsalebiacbaetiateaKgatuereonababosorantadaaida 
{ MN cs sciizicaiiessanatigsindtoxnneacdegtateatont adapta } 
( } 
{ (Check made payable to Carnegie Institute) | 
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lieve that with his interpretation of the an- 
tique, he succeeded where other potters 
failed. 

The exhibition teaches much about the 
aesthetic impact of black as a color. In this 
connection we cannot do better than to quote 


| from an unpublished paper by our distin- 
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guished collector: “Of all colors, black reigns 
supreme as an exhibitor of form. No other so 
well accents and harmonizes both outline and 
bulk. Black appears as a solidified outline in 
itself. In the Wedgwood basalt, light plays 
upon it, and its surface is reflectingly opaque. 
It is the tone of utmost refinement."’ 











THE PUBLIC SCHOOL VISITING PROGRAM 
The plan whereby nearly fifteen thousand Pittsburgh public school children 


visit Carnegie Institute each year 


MONG the visitors at Carnegie Institute on 
November 9, 1916, were the entire 
eighth grades from Dilworth, Allen, and 
Roosevelt Schools. They had come for an art 
appreciation lesson to be presented in the gal- 
leries and illustrated with the paintings, 
architecture, and sculpture on display, and to 
spend an additional period browsing through- 
out the building. These were the pilot groups 
for the Pittsburgh Public School Visiting 
Program that is now in its forty-first year at 
Carnegie Institute. 

There had been some educational work in 
the galleries from the time the Museum and 
Art collections were opened in the Carnegie 
Library building; this was carried on even 
more extensively after 1907, when the Di- 
rectors and Curators managed somehow to 
squeeze in lectures and tours along with the 
many demands that must have been attendant 
upon the installation and opening of this 
great building, the new Carnegie Institute. 

For several years previous to 1916, the In- 
stitute had also been lending natural-history 
specimens and art reproductions to the 
schools; as the value of these visual aides was 
demonstrated in the classroom, the idea for a 
regular schedule of visits to the Institute 
originated. 

The first systematic program materialized 
as a result of the vision and through the 
mutual efforts of William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent, and C. Valentine Kirby, director of 
art, in the Pittsburgh public schools, and 
John W. Beatty, director of art at Carnegie 
Institute. 

The plan called for one visit a year during 
school hours for each eighth-grade class in 
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the school system, with the Board of Educa- 
tion paying the transportation charges for all 
the children, and the Department of Fine Arts 
providing the instruction. The following year 
the number of trips was increased to three, 
with a different phase of art—painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, in turn—presented 
each time. In 1922, a natural-history lesson in 
the Museum was substituted for the browsing 
period, the plan that remains in use today. 

To afford the child his first learning ex- 
perience in the Carnegie Institute at an 
earlier age, a schedule of one visit a year for 
each of three successive grades—the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, instead of three visits 
by the eighth grade—was adopted in 1937. 

With a view to expanding and enriching 
the Visiting Program, in 1943 the Board of 
Education appointed two committees of class- 
room teachers, one for art and the other for 
science, to evaluate the Institute’s collections 
over a two-year period. Today's areas for 
study are in the main the result of their careful 
consideration and reorientation of the Insti- 
tute’s resources with relation to the child's 
interests, capacities, and schoolroom activi- 
ties at various grade levels. 

The Institute's suggestion that the initial 
visit be made in the fifth grade and the 
Board’s suggestion that the eighth-grade visit 
be optional were both adopted. The pres- 
ent program of public school visits by fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and, if desired, eighth grades 
began to function early in 1945. 

On the first expedition the fifth grade is 
introduced to Carnegie Institute with an 
orientation tour, the primary aims of which 
are: to acquaint the boys and girls with the 
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YOUNG VISITORS WITH THEIR INSTRUCTOR IN DINOSAUR HALL 


many offerings of the various departments; to 
answer natural questions which, though of 
little art or scientific import, are important 
to children; and to arouse in them a desire to 
return to see more at their leisure. 

In succeeding years the afternoon will be 
devoted to two or three specific areas pre- 
chosen by teacher and pupils from a list of 
topics: 

For one period the sixth grade may select 
“Our Fur-Bearing Animals all over the 
World,”’ a presentation of the mammals, 
their adaptation to environment and eco- 
nomic value. The next hour may be spent 
with ‘“‘The Man behind the Tomahawk.” 
Here is an occasion for children of the tele- 
vision era to ‘‘meet’’ an Indian without a 
tomahawk; to realize he was not only a 
mighty warrior, but an artist as well, capable 
of creating beautiful and useful things from 
the simple materials about him. 

The seventh grade may request ‘‘Prehis- 
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toric Animals of North America,’’ in which 
the excellent collection of skeletons of horses 
and other prehistoric mammals is explained, 
and there is a viewing of the Panaroll depict- 
ing the history of the horse from its earliest 
known form. Another choice available for 
this age level is a related art and social- 
studies lesson centering about a culture that 
has preceded and contributed to today’s 
world, such as “‘Civilizations in the Valley 
of the Nile.’’ On this trip to the land of the 
Pharaohs the young visitor sees not only 
mummies and mummy cases but canopic jars 
and a solar boat thirty-eight hundred years 
old. 

Among the choices for the eighth grade is 
‘The $64,000 Question: How Do You Feel 
about Modern Art?’’ Here is an opportunity 
for the student to express his opinion; to 
learn who's who and a little of what’s what 
in the mid-twentieth-century world of paint- 
ing and painters through a tour of the Gallery 

































of Contemporary Art. The afternoon may 
close with ‘‘Behind the Scenes,’’ a visit to 
one of the laboratories to learn how natural- 
history specimens are collected, prepared, and 
mounted for exhibition in the Museum. 

The committees of teachers intended, and 
the Institute's instructors make every effort, 
to correlate the gallery lessons with regular 
classroom work. The teaching materials sug- 
gested are wide enough in scope to allow for 
considerable flexibility in presentation. New 
exhibits may be added as collections are in- 
creased or reinstalled. Frequently current 
shows prove to be exceptional teaching areas: 
Atoms For Pgace, Famity or MAn, FRENCH 
PaInTING, and particularly, CoNsERVATION OF 
Wixp Lire and the Mepiaevat Armor SHow. 
The date of the visit may be such that the 
visiting teacher may not do either pre- or 
postteaching. For this reason the gallery in- 
structor tries to make each lesson complete in 
itself, able to stand on its own merit, an en- 


riching experience for the child at his par- 
ticular age level. 

The programs are under constant criticism. 
Following the visit to Carnegie Institute, 
each teacher writes an evaluation of the 
lesson on special forms provided by, and to 
be returned to, the Board of Education. These 
are helpful to the Institute staff in strengthen- 
ing present and planning new tours. 

As to the mechanics of the program, before 
the start of each semester the Carnegie Insti- 
tute makes a schedule of appointments from 
the tentative enrollments supplied by the 
Board of Education. The Board transmits the 
appointments, directions as to transportation, 
literature for lesson choices, and evaluation 
forms directly to the individual schools. The 
schools in turn forward their lesson choices 
to the Carnegie Institute ten days in advance 
of the trip. 

Practically every museum, the country over, 
offers special classes or tours for school-age 
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children; yet from its inception the Pitts- 
burgh Public School Visiting Program at Car- 
negie Institute has been unique in many re- 
spects: except at the eighth-grade level, the 
visits are not optional with the pupil or 
teacher; these are made during school hours 
and considered a definite part of the courses of 
study in art and social studies, natural history 
and science; the Board of Education provides 
transportation for all the children, and since 
1928 has made yearly contributions to the 
Institute’s educational budget. 

Since 1928, when the Board of Education 
moved into its new building in Pittsburgh's 
cultural center, directly across Forbes Street 
from the Institute, the two staffs have had 
more frequent contact. Undoubtedly the 
understanding resulting from this proximity 
has contributed to mutual interest in the suc- 
cess of the visits. For, in addition to con- 
tinuous operation more than forty years, the 
Visiting Program has progressed through suc- 


cessive administrations of four Superinten- 
dents and four Directors of Art in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, and comparable changes 
at Carnegie Institute. 

More than six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand visitors have participated in the program 
since its inception. When today’s representa- 
tives from the pilot schools of 1916 arrive at 
Carnegie Institute, pigtails will have yielded 
to pony tails and knee pants to blue jeans, 
but the impact of certain collections, in new 
settings or old, will have remained constant. 
In the presence of Tyrannosaurus Rex and the 
dinosaurs, Sputnik and Muttnik will dim 
out; the second generation of young visitors 
from Dilworth, Allen, and Roosevelt Schools 
will ask the same questions as the first: Are 
there any mummies in the Museum? Where is 
the room with the golden ceiling? Are we 
going to see the Indians? Will there be time 
to walk through the Wishing Doors? 

—M. M. L. 
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TURQUOISE IN MATRIX, CUT AND POLISHED STONES, AND JEWELRY 


TURQUOISE FOR DECEMBER 


If cold December gave you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue— 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 


HEN the Red Sea extended farther in- 

land, and the Sinai peninsula was a 
pie-shaped area where rains beat down on the 
hot rocks and exfoliated them, Egyptian 
slaves mined turquoise in this legendary land, 
the Siberia of old. 

Along the Caspian Sea, the Nishpur de- 
posits supplied the Persians with turquoise of 
the best quality from time immemorial. 
Turquoise from these mines was no doubt 
traded throughout the Old World two or 
three thousand years before Christ. It reached 
Europe through Turkey, where it picked up 
its name, before the Christian era. Tibetans 
prized turquoise above all stones, and utilized 
it not only for ornamental purposes but in 
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decorating the curious prayer wheels of their 
ancient religious ritual. 

From remote antiquity, turquoise has out- 
ranked all other gem stones in the eyes of the 
Arab Bedouin on the plains of Arabia, the 
Orientals of the East, the Navaho Indians in 
the deserts of Arizona, and the Indian pueblo 
dwellers of southwestern United States. Thus 
this blue mineral, soft and opaque and as 
pleasing as a clear sky, has played an im- 
portant role since the dawn of civilization. 

Not only was turquoise esteemed in ancient 
times, but it has retained its desirability and 
place in history and literature through the 
ages. When Jessica*absconds with her father’s 
jewels in Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice, 
Shylock mourns at-the loss of his turquoises 
that he would not have parted with them for 
‘‘a whole wilderness of monkeys.’ 











Only STEEL 
can do 

so many jobs 
So well 


Slap That Bermudavarius! The 
Talbot Brothers of Bermuda, famous 
for their colorful calypso music, re- 
cently retired their homemade pack- 
ing-case “bass viol,” and proudly 
premiered in its place the world’s 
first Stainless Steel bass viol (or dog 
house or Bermudavarius, as it’s cus- 
tomarily referred to). An exact rep- 
lica in USS Stainless Steel of their 
original homemade design, it was 
built for them under U. S. Steel’s 
supervision by a well-known manu- 
facturer of Stainless Steel sinks who 
commented that the job wasn’t diffi- 
cult—but certainly was different. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Persians have always considered this gem 
stone as an amulet for health and success. 
And, for the same reasons, the Shahs on the 
Peacock Throne have long worn garments of 
gold lavishly decorated with turquoise. Blue 
has become a favorite color with Persians, as 
attested by the glazes of their ceramics. The 
use of turquoise by the Indians in the south- 
ern part of North America dates from the 
earliest archaeological findings to its applica- 
tion in modern jewelry. Ethnologically this 
makes a rather interesting parallel, because 
of the similarity in use of turquoise by 
widely separated peoples in the Orient and 
the United States, from ancient times to the 
present, as adornment and in legends, myths, 
and religious ceremony. 

Our own Southwest presents one of the 
most interesting facets in the history of the 
turquoise. At the time of the Spanish 
conquest of Central America, early in the six- 
teenth century, the useful purposes of tur- 
quoise had reached a high state of develop- 
ment among the Indians in their religious and 
ceremonial affairs, as well as in ornamenta- 
tion. Many objects encrusted in a mosaic de- 
sign with turquoise and other semiprecious 
stones were noted by the Spaniards. Gifts 
decorated with turquoise were received from 
the Indians to be sent back to Spain; some of 
these later became part of the Spanish crown 
jewels. 

Vague rumors of vast amounts of this gem 
stone to be found north of Mexico reached 
the Spaniards. Expeditions were dispatched 
to find these deposits and to secure as much 
as possible, by conquest if need be. The 
Spaniards found these Indians north of 
Mexico in possession of large stores of tur- 
quoise, making use of it in every possible way. 
They had been mining it in the ancient Cer- 
rillos district in Santa Fe County, New 
Mexico, for many centuries. Turquoise Moun- 
tain in Arizona was arother source of supply. 
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It is the graves and ancient ruined pueblos, 
however, that have yielded the most in- 
teresting mosaics, carvings, and ornaments. 
The labor and skill expended in the execu- 
tion of these works testify to a high regard 
for turquoise and to a high level of civiliza- 
tion. 

Today, among the Indians of the South- 
west, turquoise is still used for ceremonial 
purposes and for ornaments. A jewelry in- 
dustry using turquoise and native silver has 
developed in both Mexico and the South- 
west. 

Turquoise was not always the birthstone 
for December, having in recent years changed 
places with ruby, now the gem for July. It 
has been suggested that the cool, blue tur- 
quoise better represents a winter month, 
while the warmer-colored ruby is more suited 
to July. On the other hand, it would seem 
that the wearer might be grateful for the cool 
appearance of a turquoise in the heat of the 
summer, and for the warmth of the ruby in 
December. 

A tradition that perhaps makes turquoise 
apropos for December is that, if the wearer 
slip and fall on the ice or snow, the gem 
stone will fracture rather than a bone. For a 
similar reason, furthermore, it is recom- 
mended that the harness or bridle of one’s 
horse be decorated with turquoise to make 
certain he will be sure of foot. 

—E. R. Exrer 


Keep in mind the 
ART AND NATURE SHOP 
AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


for your 


Christmas-stocking plans 











A THEATRICAL ODYSSEY IN 1918 


Recollections of a day when there were eleven theaters in Pittsburgh 


lo a youngster both of whose parents 

had long been devotees of the theater and 
who had grown up accustomed to talk of the 
stage and its personalities, the greater free- 
dom he was accorded with advancing ma- 
turity in 1918 meant the advent of a long- 
sought opportunity. Not the meretriciously 
displayed wares of the stores and shops, not 
the spectacles in the sports arenas, not the 
quasi-sylvan beauties to be enjoyed in the 
parks—although each of these was not with- 
out its appeal—attracted him to exploration 
on his own. Given the privilege to roam 
where he wished, he undertook to get close 
to the glittering palaces he had occasionally, 
but only occasionally, entered, but which he 
had constantly heard mentioned by his father 
and his mother—the theaters of downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

Starting his tour at Sixth Street and the 
Allegheny River one morning in 1918, the 
boy quickly passed the Gayety but took a 
surreptitious glance at the posters displayed 
in front of it. The home of ‘‘family bur- 
lesque,”’ it was rarely, if ever, mentioned in 
his home and clearly was off limits even in 
his new freedom. He had heard his father 
speak of seeing Way Down East as the opening 
attraction some fifteen years earlier and of 
watching a rising motion-picture personality, 
one Cecil B. DeMille, perform on its stage in 
the first season. It had, however, become the 
home of “‘refined’’ burlesque soon after the 
outbreak of World War I. (The young voyager 


Dr. Sochatoff, a native Pittsburgher, is associate pro- 
fessor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and 
holds a qi 


octorate from the University of Pittsburgh. 
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did not know then that the theater was to 
become the Fulton, a movie house, a dozen or 
so years later.) 

He hurried to the theater just a few steps 
beyond, the Alvin, where his parents often 
saw New York attractions. He knew it_was 
not a new building—having opened, in fact, 
on September 21, 1891, with Pauline Hall and 
her opera company in La Belle Hélene—but 
from the one or two times he had been inside, 
he recalled it as extremely beautiful. He 
remembered the large painting on the dome, 
which his mother had told him depicted four 
figures representing music, art, dance, and 
drama. He had been puzzled by the painting 
over the proscenium arch entitled The Bridal 
Eve. Old the building was, yes, but striking 
with its décor of light ivory, silver and gold, 
toned with delicate pink. He was not able to 
foresee that it would become a motion-picture 
house in 1932—not long after he had seen 
Al jolson in The Wonder Bar on its stage—and 
be renamed the Harris on completion of re- 
modeling soon after its roof collapsed in 1940. 

After lingering long to inspect the treasures 
of the Alvin outer lobby, the narrowness of 
which belied the magnitude of the interior, 
the explorer of that morning in 1918 moved 
on to the corner of Sixth and Penn. Turning 
first to the right, he came to the Duquesne, 
in which a few years before he had seen a 
performance of Joseph and His Brethren, a per- 
formance so colorful and so eloquent that his 
parents had even procured early dismissal 
from school that he might attend the matinee. 
Not quite a year older than the Alvin—its 
scheduled opening in October of 1890 had 
been postponed until Decetnber 1, when the 
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SHOPS AND A THEATER WHERE MODJESKA AND LANGTRY PLAYED 


building inspector had finally been assured of 
the safety of its walls—it had three entrances 
from the street, opening onto a lobby finished 
in tile, hardwood, and brass work. 

The boy remembered how he had gazed 
with wonderment at the proscenium boxes, 
no fewer than fourteen of which flanked the 
stage, and at the huge dome chandelier, in 
which one hundred and fifty of the theater’s 
one thousand electric lights sparkled. He had 
never been backstage, but from his father’s 
report he knew there were twenty dressing 
rooms, including a large ballet and chorus 
room, with hot and cold running water in all 
of them. His mother was the authority for 
the observation that the Duquesne one sum- 
mer had not closed in accordance with the 
usual practice but had presented a repertoire 
of light opera, advertising that it was cooled 
by iced air. Also noteworthy was the fact 
that, for a brief period after the turn of the 
century, it had been operated by David 
Belasco and had even borne the name of that 
famed impresario. (To bring memories of the 
Duquesne up to date, after 1918 the theater 
was operated for a short time with motion 





pictures, but soon gave way 
to a wholesale furniture con- 
cern. This, in turn, yielded 
to the two small office build- 
ings now located next to 
Rosenbaum’s department 
store.) 

Regretfully noting the 
swift passage of time and the 
need for haste, the boy hur- 
ried back to Sixth and Penn. 
A few doors from the corner 
stood the Lyceum, so named 
since 1910 and before that 
known as Library Hall. This 
designation arose from the 
fact that, when the original 
building was erected in the 
1870's, there had been a library on the second 
floor, above the first-floor storerooms. To the 
rear of the library had been the theater audi- 
torium, locale for the efforts of Mme. Helena 
Modjeska and Mrs. Lily Langtry. At one 
time, during the 1880's, the theater had been 
known as the Bijou, a clipped term for 
Chalet-Bijou, the preceding name. The boy 
was not aware, in 1918, that the Lyceum 
would in time become a burlesque house—the 
one to which he and a group of friends in 
later years would be drawn to witness a 
demonstration of a novelty known as the 
‘strip tease’’—and eventually be torn down, 
not long after the great flood of 1936, to pro- 
vide the parking space now adjacent to the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

Down the street, close to the corner of 
Seventh, he came upon the Pitt. His parents 
sometimes referred to that theater as the 
Kenyon, for so it had been termed for a short 
time. He himself had never been inside it, but 
there within ten years he was to see Jeanne 
Eagles perform in Her Cardboard Lover—at a 
time when the Pitt was under Shubert man- 
agement—and numerous productions of the 








Clyde Sharp Stock Company, one of the last, 
if not the very last, of such companies to use 
a downtown house. Ruefully, as he passes 
today, he notes the marquee and the box 
office of the Barry Theater, the moving pic- 
ture theater which the Pitt became during 
the 1930's. Those vestiges the present opera- 
tors of the parking lot on the theater site 
have seen fit to retain. 

As he walked down Seventh to Liberty 
Avenue in 1918, the lad knew better than to 
turn left on Liberty to the Follies Theater 
(not to be confused with the Victoria, which 
stood in the next block, between Smithfield 
Street and William Penn Way). Such was the 
name of what had formerly been the Aca- 
demy. In that same year it had taken on the 
new appellation and opened with burlesque, 
probably seeking to take advantage of its 
closeness to the Pennsylvania Station to at- 
tract the numerous servicemen passing 
through Pittsburgh at the time. It was to 
revert to “‘Academy’’ within a few years, a 
name the operators carried over to the Ly- 
ceum when they transferred burlesque to that 
staid old house. 

Not stopping even for refreshment, the 
eager wanderer cut over Wood Street to 
Diamond Street and turned left. Half way 
down the block toward Smithfield Street he 
came upon the rear entrance to the New 
Grand. This was the phoenix that arose from 
the flames that had almost consumed the 
block in 1915, a conflagration the excitement 
of which the boy still recalled—and still does 
to this day, when no longer a boy. Known in 
1868 as the Pittsburgh Grand Opera House 
and three years later as the Grand Opera 
House, the building had been remodeled in 
1895 and renamed the New Grand Opera 
House. In 1911 the changed nature of its at- 
tractions led the manager to designate it 
as the Grand Theater, for he operated what 
was advertised as ‘‘a first-class variety house."’ 





The theater, rebuilt after the great fire and 
reopened as the New Grand in 1918, was a 
large one, containing well over two thou- 
sand seats and having entrances on both 
Fifth Avenue and Diamond Street—a feature 
that its successor, the Warner, retained until 
very recent times. It became a first-run movie 
house, but the boy was aware that his parents 
often spoke of the stock companies they had 
seen on its stage. When, in fact, he observed 
Thurston Hall playing the part of Ezra Man- 
non in O'Neill's Mourning Becomes Electra, al- 
most fifteen years later, he recollected that 
that actor had been a favorite of his mother in 
repertory productions at the Grand some 
years earlier. 

Across Diamond Street from the New Grand, 
but closer to Smithfield, stood a theater of 
painful memory to the wanderer, the Harris. 
Presenting “‘continuous’’ vaudeville, possibly 
the first of that kind in Pittsburgh, the thea- 
ter was one in which young members of the 
audience could spend a large part of the day, 
equipped with the refreshments they had 
farsightedly brought with them. Only a few 
months before, the lad, already an enthusiast 
of grand opera (probably, again, because of 
parental influence), had witnessed a complete 
show. And then, in violation of family in- 
junction, he had waited for the reappearance 
in the next show of a coloratura soprano sing- 
ing some of his favorite arias. He had, there- 
fore, arrived home later than expected by 
either him or his parents, the latter of whom 
were not impressed by the aesthetic motiva- 
tion of his infraction. He had been sent to bed 
at once without supper and deprived of recrea- 
tion privileges for two weeks, a punishment 
more severe than the whipping he had an- 
ticipated. Still mindful of that experience, the 
boy hurried by the numerous doors of the 
eighteen-hundred-seat Harris, just as today 
he hurries by the flamboyant showbills of its 
less sedate successor, the Casino. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE DAVIS THEATER, WHERE ALL 
THE WELL-KNOWN VAUDEVILLE ACTS APPEARED 


In addition to the painful memory, there 
was another reason for his summary treat- 
ment of the Harris: He wished to have time 
for leisurely inspection of the posters of the 
other vaudeville house in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, the New Davis. Operated by Harry 
Davis, a veteran theater manager of the city, 
the Davis, on Smithfield Street near Oliver, 
had changed over from productions of stock 
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to two-a-day vaudeville and occupied the 
same place in the hearts of performers as the 
Palace Theater in New York. Only those who 
had ‘‘arrived’’ were booked for its stage, and 
billing spots were reportedly a source of con- 
stant wrangling among the headliners each 
week. The latter fact was probably responsi- 
ble for assignment of the two top acts to the 
penultimate and antepenultimate spots. Tra- 
ditionally closing the show was an acrobat 
act, in the course of which blasé show-goers 
took a leisurely departure, a practice that 
annoyed the youthful enthusiast, for he 
stayed for all, even the talk by the ‘‘three- 
minute man’’ promoting the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds. 

Every great name in American vaudeville 
appeared at one time or another on the mar- 
quee of the Davis. From its stage four years 
later, in 1922, the funeral of Lillian Russell 
was held. When moving pictures and radio 
began to make inroads on the popularity of 
the stage, the Davis showed movies in com- 
bination with vaudeville acts. The depression 
of the 1930's, however, proved too formida- 
ble for the theater, which closed and stood 
ghostlike, opening only infrequently for a 
public lecture or evangelical service, until it 
was razed to make way for attractive Mellon 
Square. 

The tour of that venturesome boy in 1918 
had started with one of the two most im- 
pressive theaters for him, the Alvin, and re- 
served for last the other, the Nixon, on upper 
Sixth Avenue. Of the Nixon's early grandeur, 
he then knew little. Only at the time of its 
closing, thirty-two years later, did he learn 
that it had been built in 1903, at the cost of 
$1,500,000; that responsible for its design 
had been a nationally known theatrical archi- 
tect, Benjamin H. Marshall, of Chicago; that 
the opening show, Erminie with Francis 
Wilson, had been a benefit performance for 
charity, some tickets being sold for more than 











$100; that among the celebrities present for 
the debut had been Charles Frohman, the 
famed New York producer who was to go 
down on the Lusitania in 1915, but who in 
1903 did not hesitate to admit that the new 
house surpassed his own Empire. 

On that day in 1918 the boy recalled his 
mother’s reference to it as the “‘quality’’ 
theater frequented by the “‘carriage trade,”’ 
who wished to see first-rate New York shows. 
He remembered the impressiveness of the rich 
hangings and of the red velour seats, admired 
as he walked with his parents to the first 
balcony along the gradually rising ramps, for 
stair-climbing was not required of those hav- 
ing seats in that section. (Only those sitting 
in the second balcony had to climb steps, 
access to which was gained by a separate en- 
trance on William Penn Way.) 

When the theater closed in 1950, most of 
the theater-going experience of the boy of 
1918 had been gained in the second balcony 
of the Nixon, for the first tier of that area 
provided a low-cost vantage point that 
seasoned members of the audience cherished— 
after the exhausting climb up the steps. So 
remarkable were the accoustics of the house 
that, sitting in the very last row of the 
second balcony in March of 1933 (during the 
bank holiday, when the expenditure of even 
55c for a ticket had been made with some 
misgiving), he had not missed a single word 
of the performance of Counsellor-at-Law by 
Paul Muni and a splendid cast. As he today 
leafs through his collection of show pro- 
grams, he realizes that some of his most mem- 
orable moments in the theater were realized 
in the Nixon. In addition to the excitement 
engendered by what took place on the stage, 
he remembers seeing Florenz Ziegfeld during 
at least two pre-New York tryouts, and the 
dour Eugene O'Neill during the run of AA, 
Wilderness! 

As the boy prepared to depart for home, he 








was not aware that the Nixon, after 1932, 
was to be Pittsburgh's only legitimate thea- 
ter. Nor did he foresee that even the Nixon 
was to make way for the city’s reconstruction 
renaissance, to be replaced by the ‘New 
Nixon,’’ which in 1918 was the Victoria, a 
burlesque house. Without visiting East 
Liberty, Oakland, or the North Side—in each 
of which districts were halls devoted to the 
stage—he realized that he had been close to 
no fewer than eleven centers of the living 
theater, all of them flourishing in his home 
city on that happy day of 1918. 


FOSSIL-HUNTER 





I THINK I'll go find a fossil.’ With these 
words J. LeRoy Kay concluded his remarks 
at the dinner in his honor on November 20, 
attended by more than a hundred of his co- 
workers at Carnegie Institute. Dr. Kay re- 
tires as the Museum’s curator of vertebrate 
fossils the end of this month. 

With the title of curator emeritus, ‘‘Pop’’ 
Kay, as this popular fossil-hunter is often 
called, returns with Mrs. Kay to Vernal, 
Utah, for free-lance digging, along with fish- 
ing and the general enjoyment of life in their 
Native state. 

Dr. Kay joined the Museum staff while 
working at Dinosaur National Monument, 
just 22 miles from Vernal, in 1915. Nearly 
every summer since, he has returned to the 
Northwest—to Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
and British Columbia—in search of fossils, 
for many years under sponsorship of the 
Childs Frick Corporation. The Museum's 
great collection of Jurassic fossils has grown 
steadily during his curatorship, and a number 
of prehistoric vertebrates have been named for 
this veteran paleontologist. 
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What company 

noted for glass 

makes highest-quality 
chemicals? 


The answer is 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


P ittsburgh Plate’s chemical operations 
began at the turn of the century, when 
the Company needed soda ash to manu- 
facture plate glass. Since that time, 
“Pittsburgh” has taken giant strides in 
the production of caustic soda, liquid 
chlorine, and other vital industrial chem- 
icals. Today, these chemicals are being 
produced in increasing quantities for 
both captive and non-captive uses by 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Yes, the best-known name in glass 
means more than glass. Today, it also 
means highest-quality chemicals. 








PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paints - Glass - Chemicals - Brushes - Plastics - Fiber Glass 





ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


DOLLS AND PUPPETS 
By Max von Bogxun 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPHINE NICOLL 


Revised Edition 1956 

Charles T. Branford Co., Boston ($7.50) 
522 pages, 477 illustrations. 

Carnegie Library no. 790 B58 


AX VON Bogeun’s Dolls and Puppets was 
first published in Germany in 1929. 
Three years later an English version appeared 
in London and the United States. The original 
edition has been out of print for many years 
and is a valuable book today. A new edition 
of the original English text has been pub- 
lished and is available at a nominal price. 
The author, a German scholar and au- 
thority on folk art, wrote many histories on 
a variety of subjects, but his Dolls and Puppets 
is the best known of his translated books. 
No other book has recorded the evolution of 
toys through the ages so thoroughly and ably. 
In the revised edition, two of the original 
chapters are omitted; in their place is a brief 
account of contemporary dolls by Luella Hart 
and a chapter on modern puppetry by Lili 
Criswell. Many interesting pictures are in the 
new supplement; however, only two illustra- 
tions are in full color, one the celebrated 
Coronation Doll, Queen Elizabeth II, made 
by the Chelsea Art Doll Makers of England. 
The book consists of a chronological his- 
tory of the doll from primitive to contempo- 
rary times. Max von Boehn begins to trace 
the development of the doll by presenting 
discussion and pictures of prehistoric idols, 
ancestor images, and fetishes characteristic of 
early primitive culture. 
The first doll was a very crude affair of 
stone, metal, or clay. It was more or less a 
complete physical representation of man and 


existed for thousands of years as an idol be- 
fore the first child took possession of it. 

Often the doll continued to be used in cere- 
monial rites and as an educational toy. For 
example, the Hopi Indians of North America 
conduct their cult ceremonies by worshiping 
primitive figures of religious significance. 
When the ceremonies are over, these motley- 
colored wooden dolls, dressed in leather and 
adorned with feathers, are used as play toys. 

Smaller images of gods became fetishes. 
Like the ancestor image and the idol from 
which it has sprung, the fetish is one of the 
earliest religious possessions of mankind. 
All these early attempts to produce a doll- 
like figure must be understood by the serious 
collector as these religious forms manifested 
themselves in the waxen toy images of the 
Middle Ages and the fashion dolls of the 
Renaissance. Even though few examples of 
the early play doll survive, they are repre- 
sented in existing medieval woodcuts, which 
the book reproduces freely. 

The French developed the fashion doll more 
skillfully than any other nation. This doll 
was a dressmaker’s model, used as a messenger 
of fashion among royalty, rather than a 
cherished toy for children. These beautiful 
dolls, with elaborate accessories, influenced 
fashion as early as the fourteenth century. 

The tin soldier, however, whose origin can 
be traced back as far as Imperial Rome, was 
created as a toy. These realistic figures re- 
ceived as much carefully detailed modeling 
as that lavished on the favorite créche figures 
of the eighteenth century, used for home and 
church ceremonies. (See page 329) 

The early development of the puppet or 
marionette was no doubt influenced by the 
universal acceptance of the doll as a play 
object by children and adults alike. 
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Max von Boehn’s careful and detailed sur- 
vey is still an inspiration to students and 
authors of present-day toy books. The chap- 
ters devoted to the manufacture of the play 
doll, particularly the development of the 
home-craft industry centering around Nurn- 
berg, Germany, are the most informative refer- 
ence published to date. 

During the past twenty-five years the doll 
industry has changed completely. Greater de- 
mands from the public have led to greater 
efforts on the part of the producers to im- 
prove the techniques of doll-making. This 
development is reflected in the supplement. 
Luella Hart, of Oakland, California, formerly 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has contributed 
a survey of the doll world from 1930-55. 

She stresses the changes occurring in the 
industry in our postwar period, and America’s 
place as the foremost producer of modern 
toys, especially the doll. Mrs. Hart’s per- 
sonal contact with many of the present-day 
great artists has given us a true account of the 
success stories pertaining to such dolls as the 
Bye-lo baby, and those created by the late 
Emma Clear. The present generation will re- 
member such dolls as the Shirley Temple, the 
Dionne Quintuplets, Scarlett O'Hara, and the 
Ginny dolls. 

A select group of twentieth-century artists 
who produce individual handmade dolls, 
worthy of recognition and praise, is also dis- 
cussed, and rightfully so. 

The delightful Kathe Kruse dolls, origi- 
nally constructed of fabric, are now being 
made of celluloid by the Rheinische Gummi 
und Celluloid Fabrik Company of Mann- 
heim-Neckerau. A pair of these celluloid 
dolls bearing the turtle trademark of this 
famous company are pictured and recom- 
mended to the discriminating collector. I was 
very fortunate last year in being able to visit 
this toy factory in Germany and to secure six 
dolls produced by them from the models sold 
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and created by Mrs. Kruse. 

Dolls of England, Hawaii, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, and Norway are but a few of 
the character dolls described by the author to 
tell the story of modern production. 

Mrs. Hart, a most careful researcher and 
doll connoisseur, has devoted a page to na- 
tional and international publications. The 
selected literature is of utmost importance to 
the doll-collector. 

Lili Criswell, another well-known collec- 
tor and writer, has interpreted the modern 
field of puppetry. The author stresses the role 
and the type of puppets used in radio and TV 
for entertainment, publicity, and educational 
purposes. 

This revised edition must be considered an 
authoritative reference text by the beginner as 
well as the advanced collector of dolls or 
puppets. 

The new edition has a few regrettable 
drawbacks. The format is not so good as in 
the 1929 edition. The paper is of poorer 
quality, and many of the original color il- 
lustrations are reproduced in black and 
white. Only two color illustrations appear in 
the supplement. The bibliography and the 
index have not been brought up to date to 
include the new publications listed in the 
supplement. 

But these defects do not decrease the im- 
portance of the book. This history of the 
doll’s evolution, from a primitive image to a 
contemporary object of beauty and enter- 
tainment, chronologically reflects man’s 
social, economic, and political achievements 
throughout the ages. Its informative content 
justifies the efforts of the late Darcy (Mrs. 
Charles Williams), the wooden-doll au- 
thority, to have this valuable book revised 
and reprinted. No reference library or doll, 
toy, and puppet collector should be without 
this stimulating book. 

—Marion Batt Witson 
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“‘At Christmas be merry, and thankful withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small. 


") pen house at Christmas was 
f for centuries a tradition in 
U the stately manors and castles 

that crowned the English 
countryside. From the time the giant yule 
log was ceremoniously lighted on the 
hearth of the holly-and-ivy decked hall, 
the doors were open to the merriment of 
noblemen and peasants alike. 












Festivities usually began on Christmas 
Eve with the sharing of frumenty, a tradi- 
tional holiday pudding of cracked wheat 
boiled in milk and enlivened with dried 
fruits and spices. Then, by the light of the 
yule log, young and old joined in dancing 
and spirited games like “blind man’s bluff” 
and “shoe the wild mare”. 
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Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, England 
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Much of the holiday revelry was pagan 
in origin like the mumming or masking as 
Father Christmas, Dame Mince Pie and 
other secular characters that so delighted 
the peasantry; but there was always carol 
singing and often a beautifully staged pan- 
tomime of the Nativity to remind guests 
of the true meaning of the day. 


Tables for the holiday feast were set in 
the manor’s great-hall, beneath the ances- 
tral portraits and armor festooned with 
holly. Both food and service were spec- 
tacular! With a full blast on the trumpet, 
a flourish of harp strings and a joyful 
carol, the steward and his retinue brought 
on such table riches as a boar’s head 
“bedecked with bays and rosemary”. . . 
a plumage decorated peacock pie... a 
savory slab of ancient sirloin . . . mince 
pie ... plum pudding .. . and, as a grand 
finale, the ancient emblem of holiday 
joviality, the gilded wassail bowl with its 
spicy nut-brown brew for all to share. 
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ITS ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Visitors are welcome wy 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and from 1 to 2:30 p.m. 
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A Single Pebble (Heisey }—149 

French Art at the University—279 

Friends of the Music Library Concert—8, 302 

From Han to Sung—5 


Garland, Virginia L.—277 

Garnet for January—14 

Gillespie Art Gallery—159 

Glass, English and Irish—87 
Golden-Age Adventure—17 
Gomez-Sicre, José—11 

Gray, Freda—101 

Guilday, John E.—212 
Gulf-Caribbean Art Exhibition—11 


Hall, Ben—185 

Hannegan, Barry B.—27 

Harmony Society—185 

Hawley Valley by Ralph Blakelock—306 
Heart of Jade (Madariaga )—17 
Heliotrope for March—99 

Hillman, Dora K. B.—320 

Hobby Classes—245 

Hoffbauer’s The Roof Garden—57 

Hovey Collection, Chinese Pottery and Porcelain—5 
Hovey, Walter Read—S, 113 


Iituminations—41 

Indian Steel Men at Carnegie Tech—237 
International Geophysical Year—77 
Islam, Influence of—22 
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James O'Hara of Pittsburgh—-137 

Japanese Ceramics—156 

Japanese Visit—225, 280 

Jennings, O. E.—89, 116, 263 

Junior Council, Women’s Committee—224, 255 


Kay, J. LeRoy—350 

King (Alexander) House—30 
Kohman, Truman P. —77 
Kolish, Kate—301 


Lafayette and American Democracy—270 
Lantz, Ann E.—61 

Lectures—224, 233, 265, 299 

Lee, Margaret M.—338 

Leisure-Time Hobby Classes—245 

Lewis, Virginia E.—27 

Libby, William—191 

Look at Printmaking—191 


Macpherson, Ann—17 
Made in Japan—156 
Marquis de Lafayette and American Democracy—270 
Mayer, Frederick P.—63 
‘‘Mayerling’’ Historical Background—129 
Meaning of Modern Art—224, 265 
Mediterranean—203 
Meier, Hugh Arthur—270 
Merry, Harriet Harrison—22 
Military Decorations—303 
Millen, Irene—8 
Miller, Dorothy—159 
Mills, Noel—241 
Modern Art Lectures—224, 265 
Modern Church Architecture—31 
Museum Exhibits: 
Military Decorations—303 
Newspix Salon (13th Annual )—176 
Museum Field Work—198 
Music Division, Library—8 
Music Hall Foyer—167 
Music in Your Library—8 
Music Library Concert—8, 302 


Netting, M. Graham—293 

New Acquisitions Currently on Exhibit—90 

New Location—157 

News Pix Salon 1957—176 

Newton, Hugh C.—237 

New Women’s Committee—297 

Nineteenth Century American Classics—222, 257, 306 
Noble Craft of Bookbinding—196 

North Side—63 

North Side Houses—28 
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O'Hara (James) of Pittsburgh—137 

Old Allegheny, Some Trivia and A Town—63 
Old Economy: ‘‘The Silent Village’’—185 
Oldest Art Gallery—159 

Oliver (Henry W.) House—28 

Opal for October—275 

Opera, First Played in Pittsburgh—83 


Parkes, Kenneth C.—51 
Parking—222 

Patents Pending, Patents Procured—277 
Patterson, Thomas W.—196 

Pearl for June—207 

Pennsylvania Railroad Rotunda—267 
Peter Watson Collection—49 
Peterson, Ann C.—27 

Philippine Birds—51 

Powdermill Nature Reserve—293 
Presepe—329 

Printmaking—191 

Public School Visiting Program—338 


Rea Collection of English and Irish Glass—87 

Reflections of Changing Taste in Pittsburgh Architecture 
a7 

Rice, Norman L.—177 

Ridge Avenue Homes—28 

Royal Highland Regiment—241 

Ruby for July—209 


St. Peter's Church—31 

Sapphire for September—239 
Sardonyx for August—210 
Saturday Consort—15, 82, 229, 311 
Schenley-Croghan House—28 
Scholastic Awards—162 

Schwarz, Robert—129 

Scully, Rees T.—137 
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Sochatoff, A. Fred—203, 346 

Some Ideas from Islam—22 

Spanish Conquest—17 

Special Adult Services at the Library—301 
Speyer Collection, Black Basalt Wedgwood—334 
Spring Is Just Around the Corner—89 

Steel Centennial—314 

Steen, James T.—57 

Story of a Painting—57 

Summer Field Work—198 

Symphony, First Played in Pittsburgh—135 





Theatrical Odyssey in 1918—346 
This Summer's Drought—263 

To Continue Quality Education—154 
Topaz for November—312 

Toward Undiscovered Ends—293 
Triumphant Stone—167 

Turquoise for December—343 


University Art Soiree—279 


Vanity Publishing—61 
Van Trump, James D.—167, 266 
Visitor to Japan—225, 280 


Walker, Elinor—199 

Walker (John) Lecture—299 

Washburn, Gordon Bailey—49, 224, 225, 257, 265, 280, 
306 

Watson (Peter.) Collection—49 

Wedgwood Black Basalt—334 

Weissberger, Herbert—5, 87, 156, 196, 329, 334 

Wilson, Marion Ball—352 

Women’s Committee—235, 265, 269, 288, 297, 299, 320 

Women's Committee Junior Council—224, 265 

Woodside, William W.—303 

World of Action and Color—233 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carmegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Tech, 
Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


®°SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


°J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 


ROY A. HUNT 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 


of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 






HONORARY TRUSTEE 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


°WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*°THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


°GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board and President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


®*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Tech. 


°*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 


A. L. WOLK 


Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Allegheny County. 
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Have you tried the 
new gasoline 
in the purple pump? 


New! 





Gulf 
CREST 


It surpasses all other gasolines 
in power and engine 
protection. That’s why 
it’s guaranteed the finest gasoline 
you can buy. At your 
clean, friendly Gulf station now 








you get the finest gasoline 


where you get the finest service... GO GULE 





O YOU supervise your insurance account as you 
do your bank account? Do you give as much thought 
to buying your insurance as you do to buying your 
automobile or your clothes? Do you, in fact, buy your 


insurance at all, or was it merely sold to you years ago? 


An experienced insurance broker will advise you 
and help you to buy your insurance with the same care 
and economy that you exercise in obtaining your other 


everyday necessities. 


McCLOSKEY & O NEIL 


INSURANCE 


KOPPERS BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
COurt |1-3828 
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